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NOVEMBER MEETING, 1894. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 8th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m. ; the President, Dr. Geoege E. Ellis, 
in the chair. 

After the transaction of the usual preliminary business, the 
Pbesident said : — 

Two years and a half ago, at a meeting of this Society, warm 
eulogistic tributes were paid by our associates Dr. Everett and 
Professor Goodwin to that eminent historian, then recently 
deceased. Dr. Edward A. Freeman, who had been for nearly 
twenty years on our roll as an Honorary Member. We have 
now to record the loss from the same roll of that versatile and 
brilliant writer, Dr. James Anthony Froude, who had preceded 
Dr. Freeman upon it. They represented two very different 
schools of historians, even to the extent of sharp antagonism 
in their respective conceptions and methods in research and 
narration. But none the less Froude succeeded his junior 
critic in the Regius Professorship of Modern History at Ox- 
ford. His life closed while he was discharging that office, his 
last service in it being the delivery of those lectures on the 
"- Life and Letters of Erasmus," recently published, which 
some of us find very fascinating in the reading. 

The older of our members will recall the social meeting of 
the Society which was held at the home of our associate Hon. 
John Amory Lowell, in November, 1872, three days after that 
overwhelming calamity to our city by the greatest conflagra- 
tion ever visited upon it, though the meeting had been called 
prior to the devastating catastrophe, and it might have been 
that the members would not have the heart to attend it. It 
was held, and proved to be very interesting. Its chief attrac- 
tion was the promised presence of Mr. Froude, then visiting 
the country. He came to the meeting after the delivery of 
one of his course of lectures at the Tremont Temple, and ad- 
dressed us, after a graceful introduction to us by our President, 
Mr. Winthrop. 
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Mr. Justin Winsor then read the following paper : — 

The Earliest Printed Sources of New England History, 
1602-1629. 

I make a survey of the contemporary printed sources of 
New England history, from the coming of Gosnold to the 
landing of Endicott (1602-1629), with a view to ascertain 
the comparative rarity of these historic records, and to gauge the 
effect of thai rarity upon collectors competing for such books. 

If we look then, in the first place, to what is left to us in 
contemporary print about the earliest visits of the English — 
for we are not concerned with those of the French and 
Dutch — to our New England coast, we find, beside many 
voyagers of whom we have only manuscript or later accounts, 
but three explorers during the first twelve years of our period 
the narratives of whose experiences were put in print at the 
time ; and these are Gosnold, Waymouth, and John Smith. 
We will consider them in order. 

There were two impressions in 1602 of John Brere ton's 
'' Briefe and True Relation " of the voyage of Gosnold, who 
spent a season on Cuttyhunk, and gave a name to our seaward 
cape. Three copies of the first impression are believed to be 
extant. One of these was sold in 1888 at Lord Harwicke's 
sale in London, bound with eleven other tracts in one volume, 
for <£555, and came to the Carter-Brown Library. 

Some seventeen years ago I had my attention drawn to 
a beautiful, crisp copy of this little, thin quarto, while on a 
visit to Lamport Hall, an old mansion of James the First's 
time in Northamptonshire. A few years before this its old 
library had thrown new light upon Shakespearean bibliography; 
and I was pleased to find that the baronet who founded the 
library in that king's time had not only been in the habit 
of bringing down from London such fresh little plays and 
poems of the Shakespearean era as pleased him, but that he 
occasionally put in his bag the bright though now dusky little 
quartos which told of adventures on the American shores. 
In 1886 Sir Charles Isham, the present owner of the estate, 
after some correspondence with me as to its value, put this 
little tract into an auction sale in London, intending to " pro- 
tect" it at «£125. Some years before, in 1878, a copy of this 
tract in the Brinley sale joined to another of equal rarity 
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had brought, for each one, $800, — not quite so much perhaps 
as had been sanguinely hoped for, — and Mr. Charles H. 
Kalbfleisch was the purchaser. Quaritch, however, paid <£265 
for the Isham copy, and sold it to Mr. Kalbfleisch, to replace 
the Brinley copy, which being less fine he in turn sold to Dodd, 
Mead & Company, from whom it passed to Mr. E. D. Church, 
of Greenpoint, N. Y. 

The second impression contains twenty-four additional 
pages of "Inducements"; and a copy of this sort is in Har- 
vard College Library, and another, bought at the Barlow sale 
(No. 332) in 1890 for 11125, is in the Lenox Library. There 
are three copies in the British Museum, one of which — the 
Grenville copy — lacks the supplementary part, and not more 
than three or four others in existence, so far as known. Not 
long since a copy brought £210 in London; and we may 
accordingly place a pecuniary value of not far from a thou- 
sand dollars upon the earliest English publication touching 
the history of our New England coast. 

The next publication in the order of date is the " True 
Relation " of James Rosier, London, 1605, referring to Way- 
mouth's voyage on the Maine coast, and the beginning of Eng- 
lish interest in that region. It is quite as rare as the Brereton 
tract, and has raised even more rivalry among collectors. It 
was so difiScult of access in Sparks's day that he caused a 
manuscript copy to be made of one in the Grenville Collection 
in the British Museum, which that library had acquired at a 
cost of nine guineas as far back as the Inglis sale. In 1883 a 
copy was sold in the collection, w^hich had been originally 
formed by Sir Francis Drake ; and Quaritch became its pur- 
chaser at ^301, and sold it later to Mr. Kalbfleisch for £335, 
from whom it passed to Dodd, Mead & Company, who in turn 
sold it to Mr. E. D. Church. Mr. Kalbfleisch had also bought 
the copy which was the companion volume to the Brereton of 
the Brinley sale, not knowing that the last page was in fac- 
simile, and this copy is now in the Carter-Brown Library at 
Providence. Mr. Kalbfleisch possessed at one time a third 
copy, and one was sold in the Barlow sale in 1890 (No. 2158) 
for $1825, when the Lenox Library bought it. The only 
other copy accessible in a pubhc collection is in the library of 
the New York Historical Society, which came to that insti- 
tution with the Francis L. Hawks Collection. 
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When John Smith coursed along our coast in 1614, and 
made the observations which led to the earliest fairly accurate 
map of Massachusetts Bay, he was preparing for the publica- 
tion of his " Description of New England " in 1616. By 
this time the permanent occupation of our shores under the 
familiar name that connects us with the mother country was 
pretty well assured. Smith's printed record, even in the days 
of Obadiah Rich, when that gentleman began purveying to 
the wants of American collectors, fifty and sixty years ago, 
had unusual pecuniary value for such tracts, for his lists show 
such prices as £1-10-0 and the like. The ''Description" 
has in our day run up in value in London to £50 and £60 ; 
and Quaritch two or three years ago, when he made a venture 
to this country of some of his American rarities, priced a copy 
at $300. Good ^' working " copies with leaves occasionally 
defective or with the map in facsimile, have usually brought 
from £10 to £30 of late years. In this country thirty-five 
years ago the Edward A. Crowninshield copy brought $162.50 ;, 
and as such matters go, the appreciation was very moderate 
when the Ives copy in 1891 brought $192.50. Copies more 
or less approaching a recognized standard of excellence have 
been sold in the Barlow (No. 2294), Cooke (No. 2304), and 
Brinley (two copies, Nos. 359, 360) sales. There are copies 
in the Charles Deane and Carter-Brown collections. The 
accessible copies in public collections in this country, so far as 
I know, are in the Harvard College Library, that of Congress, 
the Boston Public Library (two, — one the Barlow, and the 
other the Prince copy), and the Lenox Library. The Force 
copy (Library of Congress) and the Prince copy are the only 
ones which have the list of names as proposed by Prince 
Charles for our coast landmarks. There are three copies in the 
British Museum. 

While the Pilgrims were preparing for their Atlantic voy- 
age, Smith had prepared and in 1620 published the first edi- 
tion of his record of commercial ventures on the New Eng- 
land coast, conducted, as he says, '' in 26 ships within these 
sixe yeares." He entitled it " New Englands Trials," meaning 
by that word '' ventures." It is one of the rarest of Smith's 
books. There are copies in the Bodleian and in the British 
Museum ; and when Mr. Deane visited the former library in 
1866, it was one of the first books which he asked to see, for 
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there was at that time, as he thought, not a copy in the United 
States. The lapse of nearly thirty years has not, I fear, made 
the statement less true to-day ; and but for the reprint of it 
which Mr. Deane made in 1873, few American scholars could 
know its text. When Mr. John Carter Brown reprinted in 
1867 the second edition of 1622, that gentleman had never 
seen the first edition, and Force had followed the second 
edition in his reprint. Despite an edition of two or three 
thousand copies, which Smith says that he printed for distri- 
bution to create an interest in this distant region, not a 
copy apparently is now to be found among us. The second 
edition of 1622 is only less rare ; for though such collectors 
as Mr. Deane, Mr. John Carter Brown, and Mr. George Brin- 
ley (No. 363) succeeded in finding copies, such other ardent 
seekers as William Menzies, Henry C. Murphy, S. L. M. Bar- 
low, and Brayton Ives were never able to gratify their hopes 
in this respect. The Brinley copy is now in the Lenox Li- 
brary. Li this second edition (1622) Smith altered the 
record of service on the New England coast so as to include 
'' 80 ships in eight yeares," and he had the further oppor- 
tunity of giving some .account of the little settlement at 
Plymouth, " begun," as he says, " by sixty weake men/' 
printing at the same time one of the earliest narratives of 
the experiences of the Pilgrims in a letter, dated December, 
1621, written by William Hilton, and supplementing the story 
as told by Mourt. The type of the second edition was prob- 
ably kept standing for a while, since copies in. the British 
Museum and the Bodleian show changes to be accounted for 
in that way. 

We have in this same year (1622) an important authorita- 
tive statement of the earliest phases of our New England 
history, in the " Briefe Relation of the Discovery and Planta- 
tion of New England," an official publication of the Council 
for New England, which covers the period from 1607 to 1622. 
This little London tract is extremely rare. There are two 
copies in Mr. Deane's collection, one in the Carter-Brown 
and another in the Lenox Library, and two in the British 
Museum, and I know not where to look for others. 

Two other publications of the same year (1622) pertain to 
the Pilgrim story. One is the sermon preached by Elder 
Cushraan at Plymouth, December 9, 1621, and printed in 
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London, which contains some account of the state of the 
country and of the condition of the savages. Dr. Dexter 
knew of but three copies of this interesting little brochure, — 
one in the Bodleian, a second in Mr. Deane's collection, and a 
third was his own, now at Yale College, — honestly possessed 
by that institution's benefactor, but on some grounds sus- 
pected, but not proved, to be a copy stolen from Harvard 
College Library thirty years ago. 

Another even more interesting account, likewise printed in 
1622, of the life of the Pilgrim settlement, is a sort of journal 
not intended for publication by those who had a chief hand 
in it, Bradford and Winslow, which, being sent to friends in 
London, was printed there, and is known as " Mourt's Rela- 
tion." It was priced at a remarkably large price, sixty years 
ago, by Rich, in whose lists it stands at two guineas. The 
highest price it has reached was in the Ives sale, three years 
ago, when it brought 8410. The next highest price which I 
find recorded is f360, in 1890, for the Barlow copy, which 
came to the Boston Public Library. The Massachusetts His- 
torical Society reprinted it in 1822 from a copy in the Phila- 
delphia library. Dr. Young in 1841 used the copy belonging 
to Harvard College. Dr. Dexter in his edition used Mr. 
Deane's copy. There is a copy in the Lenox Library. It is 
one of the treasures of the Carter-Brown Library, but is not 
so rare but that the principal other collections of Americana, 
which have been dispersed during the last thirty years, had 
copies, — namely, the Crowninshield (No. 742), Menzies (No. 
1447), Murphy (No. 1744), Brinley (No. 1909), and Cooke 
(No. 1768). The prices chronicled of late years indicate a 
difference in the condition of copies, arising naturally from 
the popular use which it was calculated to undergo, — namely, 
X36, £48, and £10 ; and in this country $170 and 1200. 

A little tract by Edward Winslow, '' Good Newes from 
New England," printed in London, two 3:ears later, in 1624, 
and possibly in two issues in that year, continued the record 
from where Mourt left it to September 10, 1623. Its value in 
sixty years has risen from £1-8, in Rich's time, to $350, paid 
by the Lenox Library at the Barlow sale (No. 2694), though 
the Murphy copy (No. 2750) brought only $40, — an instance 
of the sudden fluctuations of prices. It was neither in the 
Brinley nor Cooke sales ; but the catalogues of the Carter- 

21 
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Brown and Charles Deane's collection show it. Several copies 
are in public collections. The Boston Public Library has the 
J. Q. Adams copy, once the Prince copy, the Prince Library 
not having it. The Massachusetts Historical Society has a 
copy in the Dowse Collection. A copy once in Harvard 
College Library has disappeared. I have seen of late years 
fairly good ''working" copies priced at $62 and <£25. The 
copy in the British Museum is entered in its catalogue under 
Winslow's initials. 

The Pilgrims as interlopers in a territory which was finally 
confirmed to them, and conscious of the purpose of the New 
England Council to establish Episcopal supremacy on the 
shores of Massachusetts Bay, did not observe the settle- 
ment of Robert Gorges and his people at Wessagussett with 
equanimity, and were relieved when Gorges' company lost its 
coherency in 1624. The head churchman among them was 
William Morell, who at the dispersal came to Plymouth to 
embark for England. He left without disturbing anybody by 
a show of his supposed ecclesiastical authority. The only 
literar}^ relic in print of this futile colony is a little tract on 
''New England, or a Briefe Enarration," etc., which is a 
description of the country and of its inhabitants, in Latin and 
English verse. This tract, printed in London in 1625, is so 
rare that Mr. Deane could learn of only two copies in exist- 
ence. One of these is in the British Museum ; and the other 
in the Massachusetts Historical Society's library, where it 
was received from Dr. Belknap in 1791. 

In the same year (1625) Wollaston landed his vagrant com- 
pany near by what was left of the Gorges party. Among this 
remnant was that Thomas Morton who stands for that sort of 
reckless merriment not a little of which has come down to us 
in his " New English Canaan,'* — a book which has been one 
of the puzzles of early New England bibliography. This 
book, if we may believe the titlepage, and I think we can, 
was printed at Amsterdam in 1637. The occasion of it was 
the author's experiences with the staider settlers on the Bay 
some years earlier. Not many years ago, the best autliority 
in Holland on such matters, the bookseller Mr. Frederik 
Muller had never heard of the book in the Low Countries. 
That it was entered for copyright in London in November, 
1633, shows that at that time its publication in England was 
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thought of; but there is no evidence that it ever took place, 
though some portion of the Amsterdam edition seems to have 
had the imprint of a dealer in St. Paul's Churchyard. The 
actual assignment of the date 1632 to such a London edition 
was done by White Kennett, in the copy now preserved with 
the collection of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and this assignment has been accepted by Dr. Henry M. Dexter 
and others ; but that date is not borne out in a critical study 
of the facts. 

The interest in the book during the last half century or 
more has unearthed a considerable number of copies, and it 
cannot now be classed among the rarest of Americana, tliough 
Sabin in 1876 in cataloguing the Griswold copy (No. 530) knew 
of but one other copy in the United States, which was perhaps 
the copy owned by John Quincy Adams, the only one which 
Savage knew of in 1825, and -from which later the antiquary 
Samuel G. Drake made a manuscript copy. The Adams copy 
was the one used by the present Charles Francis Adams, in 
his annotated reprint, which was published by the Prince 
Society in 1883. The Adams library then at Quincy had a 
second copy, once the property of the Rev. T. M. Harris, 
which is no longer in that collection. 

Colonel Aspinwall, in the early years of American collecting, 
— when Rich was holding the ''New English Canaan" at 
<£l-8, — picked up two copies which in 1879 were sold respec- 
tively for 126 and $63. These figures are hardly a test of its 
market value in these latter days, since I find such prices for 
it in England as <£15-15 and £32; and in this country as 
$115, f 135, and $160, — Quaritch offering it at this last figure 
in his American shipment a few years ago. It has been sold 
in the principal sales of Americana in the United States of the 
last thirty years or more, — Crowninshield (No. 729), Gris- 
wold (No. 530), Menzies (No. 1440), Brinley (three copies, 
Nos. 336, 337, 2691), Murphy (No. 1731), and Barlow (No. 
1721). It is found in the Deane and Carter-Brown collec- 
tions, and in such accessible places as the Harvard College, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Congressional (Force copy), 
Lenox, Yale College (H. M. Dexter copy), and New York His- 
torical Society libraries. 

In the interval between the development of the little colony 
at Plymouth and the coming of the Massachusetts Company, 
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there were two movements, both at the eastward, which have 
given us contemporary records. The report of ''The Voyage 
into New England," 1623-24, made by Christopher Levett, 
and affecting the early history of the Maine coast was pub- 
lished in England in 1628. I know only of copies in the 
Carter-Brown Collection and in the library of the New York 
Historical Society, as being in this country. The latter copy 
was considered unique when the Maine Historical Society 
used it in 1847 to reprint. Sparks had to resort to an English 
source to get the manuscript copy, from which the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society made their reprint in the third series 
of their Collections. The copies in the British Museum and 
in the Huth Collection (HI. 843) are the only ones known to 
me in England. It is thus one of the scarcest of the early 
New England tracts. 

The printed contemporary record which we have of Sir 
William Alexander's futile attempt to found a Scotch colony 
in the eastern confines of New England, is a tract published 
by him, and called '' Encouragement to Colonies." It was 
printed in London in 1624 (some copies, 1625), and the un- 
sold sheets in 1630 were reissued with a new title, as " The 
Mapp and Description of New England." The book is very 
rare, and was priced even in Rich's time at four guineas, and 
some years ago, in Stevens's "Nuggets," at c£21. Quaritch 
sent over a copy in 1890 to find a purchaser. The three 
editions are in the British Museum, and it is in the Harvard 
College Library. It has not appeared in the catalogues of the 
leading American sales, like the Brinley, Barlow, and Murphy. 

These are all the single separate books or tracts which con- 
cern the period under review, issued at the time. There were 
however two general and contemporary collections of voyages 
and explorations, which need to be considered, — the " Gen- 
erall Historic" of Captain John Smith, and the well-known 
work of Samuel Purchas. Neither of these books is in any 
proper sense rare ; but the " Generall Historic " has long been 
the delight of the discriminating collector, who hunts down 
varieties with the zest of a botanist in an untried field. The 
Lenox Library, for instance, has not been content with less 
than thirteen copies of the book, each copy showing some dis- 
tinctive feature. When we add to the diversities of the text 
the several conditions of the plates, and the eleven or twelve 
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varieties of the single New England map, we can understand 
the room for the wide difference in copies, which makes so 
many desirable in a collection of bibliographical diversities 
like the Lenox. There is some disagreement among experts 
as to the appropriateness of plachig some of the plates — like 
the prints of the Duchess of Richmond and the portrait of 
Matoaka — in this or the other edition, though it seems to be 
the better opinion that those plates at least do not properly 
belong to the original issue of 1624. 

Good ''working" copies of this edition, with more or less 
of facsimile, are usually priced in these later days from one 
guinea to ten ; and even copies a little better have been sold 
for 175. Defects of one kind or another will some time not 
operate to reduce the price of a '' tall" copy below some such 
figure as X55, such a copy being eited by Quaritch at one 
time at this sum. Therefore the range of cost for good 
copies, with even no decided blot, varies much ; and I note 
such prices of late years as .£18, £2b~b and .£36 in England, 
and 1147, 1180, $315 (at the Ives sale), and Quaritch demanded 
1375 in his American exhibit. 

Quaritch at one time held the Hamilton copy which had 
belonged to King James and bore his arms on the side ; and 
though he priced it at £105, it later brought only £75. The 
Duke of ]?^orfolk's copy is shown in the Huth Catalogue (No. 
1367), and the Earl of Warwick's was in the Barlow (No. 2297) 
sale, and was claimed to be the '' tallest " copy in existence. 
When the " widest " copy known was offered in the Beckford 
sale (III. No. 2044), it proved to be the most interesting copy 
of all, for it was the one presented to the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, to whom Smith dedicated the work, and wlio had aided 
him in defraying the expenses of publication. It was in the 
original, dark-blue morocco binding, with panelled sides, hav- 
ing the royal arms on one cover and those of the. Duchess on 
the other. It passed into the Brinley Collection ; and when 
that library was dispersed, it was bought at $1800 for the 
Lenox Library. This library had already four other copies of 
this 1624 edition, — one having " I. S." stamped on its cover, 
and it may have been Smith's own copy ; and another had 
been Thomas Penn's copy, used in his famous suit with Lord 
Baltimore. There is a beautiful large-paper copy in the 
library of Mr. Deane, and others are in the Carter-Brown 
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Collection and in the Library of Congress. The highest price 
reached, if the report can be trusted, was when Mr. Kalb- 
fleisch gave about $3600 for a copy. There were copies also 
in the Menzies and Griswold sales. 

Sabin gave it as his experience that most of the copies of 
this 1624 edition were made up to some extent by the substi- 
tution of leaves and plates from later editions ; and it was 
Stevens's opinion that the right maps for such are rarely found 
in the later editions. 

These subsequent issues were simply " title editions " with 
nothing new about them but fresh titlepages, and some 
alterations in the plates, particularly in the maps, made to 
conform to later knowledge. 

These new dates are 1626, 1627, 1631, and 1632. Of the 
1626 issues there are cppies in the Harvard College, Car- 
ter-Brown, and Massachusetts Historical Society libraries. 
Sparks's copy is at Cornell University. The Lenox Library 
has only the title leaf of the 1626 edition. 

A copy of the 1627 edition was sold in Boston in 1844 for 
$32, and appeared later in the Crowninshield catalogue (No. 
992). I have found of late years copies more or less made up 
of facsimiles, priced at sums varying from $50 to f 185. Copies 
were not long since advertised in New York at $112, $120, 
and $180. A copy in the Murphy sale (No. 2310) brought 
$210, and one in the Menzies (No. 1848) was sold at $140. 
The copies accessible to the public, so far as I know, are the 
Prince copy in the Boston Public Library ; and other copies 
in the libraries of the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
Washington and Lee University, that of Congress, and two 
in the Lenox. 

The issue of 1631 is the rarest of all. The only known 
copy is in the Huth Collection in London. Mr. Pilling in pre- 
paring his Algonquian Bibliography was doubtful of the date, 
and got a confirmation of it from Mr. Huth himself, and I 
myself saw the copy in 1891. The book is like the rest 
with only a change of title, and may have been a solitary 
example. 

The issue of 1632 is the last. The distinctive features are 
that the portrait of " Charles Rex " on the title is made to 
look like an older man, and more names are added to the map 
of New England. Since Rich's day the price has risen from 
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five guineas — remarkable even then — to £52-10 in England, 
and $230 for the Brinley copy, and $315 paid at the Ives sale. 
It was in the O'Callaghan sale ; and the Menzies copy (No. 
1851) was afterward sold with the Cooke Collection (No. 2299). 
It is in the Carter-Brown Library, and I have noted it in the 
following public collections, — Boston Athenaeum, Harvard 
College, Lenox (six copies), and Library of Congress. 

A second much more multifarious record of early New 
England history is contained in the conglomerate work of 
Samuel Purchas, issued in 1625, in which he let over twelve 
hundred separate narrators of the world's explorations tell 
their own story, including such as had been on the New 
England coast. He had begun to abstract such tales in his 
" Pilgrimages " in 1613, and his ardor was increased when he 
got possession of Hakluyt's manuscripts. He then issued his 
larger work, his " Pilgriraes," in four volumes in 1625, though 
he had been carrying it through the press probably for some 
years. Indeed the frontispiece of the Harvard College copy 
and of one sold in the Sunderland sale (No. 10,376) is dated 
1624. It preserved the narrators* own language, and in this 
way differed from the " Pilgrimage," a new edition of which 
in 1625 is usually found as the fifth volume of the "' Pilg rimes." 
The author succumbed to his trials in 1628, not lessened by 
the cost and labor of his editorial work. The book is so 
essential to the student of our early exploration, giving some 
material not previously printed, that our principal public 
libraries necessarily seek to own it. To note a few of these, — 
there is a copy in the Boston Athenaeum ; Samuel Sew^all's 
copy is in Harvard College Library ; and others are in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society Library and in the Astor, 
Lenox (three sets), and New York Historical Society libra- 
ries ; in the Carter-Brown Collection ; and a copy with 
Prince's notes on the American portion belongs to the 
Deane Collection. It has usually been in the great sales of 
Americana, though, if the Index to the Brinley Collection is 
to be trusted, it was not possessed by that collector. The 
Sobolewski copy was in the Menzies (No. 1649) and later 
in the Cooke (No. 2095) sales. The Duke of York's copy 
appears in the Murphy catalogue (No. 2080), and brought 
8285. It was also in the Crowninshield (No. 890), Griswold 
(No. 660), and Barlow (No. 2050) sales. 
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The book has for a hundred years and more maintained a 
remarkably good price. Previous to the middle of this cen- 
tury it brought from <£20 to <£50. Since then it has gradually 
risen in value, and perhaps the copy in the Grenville Collection 
(British Museum) is oftenest taken as the standard of what 
perfection should be in a book, which varies much in its con- 
dition, as ordinarily found, owing doubtless to its attractive- 
ness to the common reader, and to the different quality of the 
paper in the several volumes. During the last forty years 
almost any price from £25 to £100 has been quoted in the 
English market, — a range owing both to competition and 
condition as well as to the presence of cancelled leaves and 
other variations in the text. For instance, copies slightly 
mended, or with maps wanting or in, facsimile, vary from £40 
to £60; but the same copies perfected from other copies are 
sometimes priced at £75 or £100. In this country I have 
noted good copies within a score of years selling at $175, $200, 
f250, $375 ; and in one instance, ten years ago, a New York 
dealer held what he claimed was the finest copy ever offered 
for sale, in the United States, at $750. At the same time he 
held another but perfect copy, which was lacking in crispness 
or some other excellence which collectors prize, at the widely 
different sum of $375. 

During these twenty-seven years at the beginning of our 
New England history, we find ten writers producing fourteen 
books or tracts, which were issued in ten editions beside the 
first of each, making a total of twenty-four issues, or nearly one 
for every year. 

These constitute, of course, but a part of the resources 
which we have for the study of this early period ; for there is 
much of individual record, like Bradford's history for instance, 
which remained in manuscript, and some of it even to our 
day. There is also the vast amount of documentary material 
in the record offices, some of which has lately been divulged 
even in such unexpected quarters as the Archives of Simancas. 
But as printed material which fell under the eyes of the actors 
in these years, the publications which have been surveyed 
have a peculiar interest. 

I desire to acknowledge the assistance of Mr. Wilberforce 
Eames, librarian of the Lenox Library, in furnishing data. 
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Dr. Samuel A. Green called the attention of the members 
to a collection of manuscript Plans, drawn at an early period 
in the history of the Colony, by Captain Jonathan Danforth, a 
noted surveyor, which were given to the Library perhaps as early 
as the summer of 1816 by John Farmer, the well-known anti- 
quary of New Hampshire, and a Corresponding Member of this 
Society. For the most part they relate to tracts of land lying on 
the banks of the Merrimack River or in its neighborhood. One 
of these Plans represents a parcel of land lying north of Salmon 
Brook and south of the Nashua River, and running back from 
the Merrimack westward about two miles, and includes the 
territory now occupied by the thickly settled part of the city 
of Nashua, New Hampshire. It gives the house-lots of Thomas 
Clarke and John Sollendine, and the site of a house and barn, 
and of a saw-mill on Salmon Brook, perhaps three quarters of 
a mile from its mouth, besides showing the grants made to Mr. 
Clarke and Mr. Sollendine, and to Joseph Knight and Chris- 
topher Temple, in the second division of lands at Old Dun- 
stable, on September 10, 1684. This Plan contains some notes 
in short-hand written by Mr. Danforth, which our associate 
William P. Upham, Esq., — an expert in such matters, and 
the author of " A Brief History of the Art of Stenography " 
(Salem, 1877), — a year or two ago kindly deciphered for me. 
In order that these notes may be available hereafter to persons 
interested in the subject, they are now communicated for pub- 
lication in the Proceedings. The following is a copy of Mr. 
Upham's letter : — 

Nevvtonville, Mass., January 27, 1893. 
Dr. Samuel A. Green, Librarian. 

Dear Sir, — T send you herewith my rendering of the short-hand 
entries on the Dunstable Plan. Words or spaces within brackets indi- 
cate uncertainty or illegibility. 

The characters are the same as in the system of Theophilus Met- 
calfe, published in 1645. This system, sometimes slightly modified, was 
much used for more than a century. It is very nearly the same as that 
of Hull's short-hand Diary (Archaeologia Americana, Vol. III. p. 279). 

Edward Holyoke, President of Harvard College 1737-1769, used 
the same system, as appears by a manuscript copy of a book containing 
it given by him to Nathaniel Appleton, February 12, 1742. Many of 
the sermons of the eighteenth century (specimens of which may be seen 
at the Essex Institute in Salem) were written with the same characters. 

Samuel Parris, minister at Salem Village, used them in takinor down, 
by order of the court, the examinations of those accused of witchcraft 

25 
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in 1692. These examinations, written out in full from his short-hand 
notes, and so attested by him, are still preserved in the Court House at 
Salem ; and it is to his skill in the use of these characters that we are 
indebted for the most graphic and evidently truthful account of those 
extraordinary scenes. 

Thomas Blowers, minister at Beverly 1701-1729, used the same 
system. 

Metcalfe's book was the first published short-hand work containing the 
ingenious idea of denoting a particular vowel between two consonants 
by the relative position of the second consonant character. 

These old stenographic systems, so called, have been almost univer- 
sally superseded by the modern method of phonography. 
Very truly yours, 

Wm. p. Upham. 



Joseph Knight 2*^ diuision I 

& Christo : Temple 474- 



|-4O0^ 440 



Laid out to Joseph Knight and Christopher Temple 440 acres of land 
for their 2d diuision in Dunstable upon Wa[tane]nok Neck it being 
part of the laud which was appointed for the saw mill lot : bounded on 
the West by Joseph [Hasel] : 420. the line between them running N. 
48 degrees W : the S. W. corner is a pine standing [about] 4 pole on 
the S. W. side a little brook : [from] thence the line runs N. 34 degrees 
E : 163 : pole to m"" Clarks line which bounds it on the East: this line 
runs N. 55 W : 86 pole to a pine [marked] C : from thence it runs N. 
31 : W : one mile which comes to Nashua river : pine : C : at the N. end 
it is bounded by Nashwa river 228 pole by a crooked line : and 42 pole 
by a litle brook that runs into Nashwa river : at the S. end it is bounded 
[on] land not yet disposed of: laid out: 10. 7!" 84 by Jonathan Dan- 
forth surveyor : 

Laid out to m'' Thomas Clark of Boston the brazier : in Dunstable 
township 23 acres of land for a houselot [lying] upon Wa[tane]nok 
plain: bounded by Merimak river N. E: 16 pole: by Francis Cook 
on theS: the line between them runs S : W: 234: pole bounded by 
m' John Solindine on the N: by a highway [S. W.] both side lines 
[are parallel] : the bound tree at Merimak between Cook and [ ] 

is a black oak. 

Also laid out to him for his 2d diuision 190 acres of land upon the 
same plain by m'' Samuel Whiting farm upon Samon brook Southward : 
219 pole in a crooked line bounded on the S. E. by a highway : [the 
most] Southward angle is a pine marked with C. and from thence the 
line runs N. 55 W: 236. to a pine marked C: on the N. W: it is 
bounded by John Solindine: 184 pole: on the N and Eastward: it is 
bounded by land [formerly] laid out to Christopher Temple and [ ] 
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[the last] lines runniDg according to a plot taken of the same by Jona- 
than Danforth [Surveyor] 

Laid out to m^ John Solindine in Dunstable township upon 
Wa[tane]nok plain : 23 acres of land for a houselot : bounded by 
Merimak river on the N. E : 16 poles: by [m""] Clark Southward: 
the line between them running S. 85 W. 234 poles bounded N. ward 
by land granted Zakariah Long: the N. E. corner is a [ ] oak 

marked C standing upon the bank of Merimak : both the side lines 
are [parallel] on the S. W. it is bounded by a highway : 1 6 pole [the] 
S. W. [bound] is a stake : 

Also laid out to him for his 2d. diuision 190 acres of land upon 
[ ] is the land called the saw mill lot: bounded by Nashwa 

river 436 by [a ] and by Perrys Cove: 60 pole: on the West 

bounded by Joseph Knight and Christopher [ ] one mile : the 

line between them running N. 31 W: a pine tree marked C for a 
Southward bound : and another pine marked C standing by the bank 
side of Nashwa river: on the S. E. by m'' Clark 184: all which 
is [ ] plot taken of the same by Jonathan Danforth surveyor. 

10. 7^ 1684 

The word " Watanenok," as applied to a neck of land and a 
plain in Mr. Uphara's rendering of the short-hand, is a name 
once given to the Nashua River. In Dr. Shurtleff's edition of 
the Massachusetts Colonial Records (IV. Part II. 569), under 
the date of October 15, 1673, there is a reference to "Nasha- 
way or Watananock River," which appears in a grant of land 
made to the Artillery Company of Boston. 

A letter from John Farmer to the Rev. Dr. Abiel Holmes, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Society, dated at Amherst, New 
Hampshire, August 3, 1816, and printed in the Proceedings 
(I. 255, 256), contains a list of Plans which the writer con- 
siders "worthy of preservation." It is not stated in so many 
words that he intended to give them ; but inferentially he did 
intend so to do, though perhaps at a later period. At any 
rate most of these surveys are now in the Library ; still a few 
are missing. The description of them in the letter is so vague 
that their identification is somewhat difficult. The Plan, now 
the subject of these remarks, is listed under the general title : 
" Several Plans of Lands on Nashua and Cochecho Rivers." 

There is reason to think, from a letter to Dr. Holmes, writ- 
ten September 22, 1827, on the files of the Corresponding 
Secretary, that " A Plan of Billerica, 1658," mentioned in Mr. 
Farmer's list, was given at that date. 
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The Hon. George F. Hoar alluded to a project, soon to 
be carried out, of placing on the frieze beneath the dome of 
the House of Representatives in the new State House the 
names of the most eminent sons of Massachusetts. On ac- 
count of the limited space the number of names must be 
restricted to about fifty, which does not allow justice to be 
done to many who deserve to be inscribed there. Mr. Hoar 
mentioned some names which he said it would be a serious 
thing to omit ; and Mr. A. C. Goodell added others from the 
provincial period. 

The Hon. Roger Wolcott referred to the statute which 
prescribed that the list should be approved by the Governor 
and Council, and said he believed that those men especially 
should be honored who had marked an epoch or had turned 
the course of events. Considering all the difficulties, he 
thought that a fair selection had been made, and one that 
would commend itself to general approval, though of course 
there would be criticisms. It was surprising, he said, to see 
how rich our Commonwealth was in individuals who were 
entitled to commemoration. This interesting discussion was 
continued by the Hon. Mellen Chamberlain, Mr. Edward 
L. Pierce, Dr. Green, Dr. Ellis, and Mr. Henry W. 
Haynes, each of whom added something pertinent to the 
subject. 

Rev. E. J. Young referred to the Saltonstall letter, a photo- 
graphic copy of which had been presented some time ago to this 
Society. He alluded to the questions which had been raised 
respecting the authenticity of the document, and the various 
opinions that existed in regard to it. He then said that the 
Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, who was unavoidably absent, had 
come to the conclusion that there was no possible doubt that 
Richard was the name of Sir Richard Saltonstall's eldest son, 
and that any explanation of the difficulties connected with 
the authorship and date of the letter, which had been printed 
in the Society's Proceedings for May, 1*893, must be sought 
for in some other theory. 

Hon. Jacob D. Cox, of Cincinnati, Ohio, was elected a 
Corresponding Member. 

Mr. William W. Goodv^^in communicated a memoir of the 
late Henry W. Torrey, LL.D., which he had been appointed 
to prepare. 




C/^^ ^' V^TT^^ 
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MEMOIR 

OP 

HENRY WARREN TORREY, LL.D. 

BY WILLIAM W. GOODWIN. 



Henry Warren Torrey died at his home in Cambridge, 
December 14, 1893, after a short illness. He was born in 
Roxbury, Mass., November 11, 1814. He was the son of John 
Torrey and of Marcia Otis Warren, daughter of Henry and Mary 
Warren. Both of his parents were natives of Plymouth, and 
through them he was connected with a long line of men and 
women who were conspicuous in the history of the Pilgrim 
town. His father graduated at Harvard College in 1808, being 
a classmate of Walter Channing and Richard Henry Dana. 
On his mother's side our associate was descended from distin- 
guished representatives of both parties in the Revolutionary 
struggle. His maternal grandfather, Henry Warren, was the 
son of James Warren (H. C. 1745), the third in succes- 
sion of that name, who was Paymaster-General in the Con- 
tinental army and Major-General of Militia, and succeeded 
Dr. Joseph Warren as President of the Provincial Congress 
in 1775. James Warren's wife was Mercy Otis, daughter of 
James Otis of Barnstable, and sister of the distinguished pa- 
triot, James Otis. Copley's portraits of James and Mercy 
Warren, which for many years adorned the Warren house in 
Plymouth, are now in the possession of our associate Winslow 
Warren. Mrs. Mercy Warren wrote a history of the Revolu- 
tion, and other works in prose and in verse, among which are 
several tragedies. Her vigorous correspondence w4th her old 
friend John Adams has been published b}'^ our Society. Mr. 
Torrey's maternal grandmother, the wife of Henry Warren, 
whose dignified and gracious manners are w^ell remembered 
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by many of us, was Mary Winslow, daughter of the ardent loy- 
alist, Pelham Wuislow (H. C. 1753), who was a descendant 
of Governor Edward Winslow, and a son of General John 
Winslow, who removed the Acadians from Nova Scotia in 
1755. Pelham Winslow's uncompromising attachment to the 
British Crown caused him to enlist in the King's service, in 
which he held the rank of major. He was included in the 
act of proscription of 1778, with over three hundred other 
loyalists. His wife, Joanna White Winslow, sister of Cornelius 
White (also a proscribed refugee), remained in Plymouth 
until her death in 1829. An incident recorded in the Records 
of the Old Colony Club ^ gives an interesting picture of the 
political relations of some of Mr. Torrey's ancestors. On the 
25th of November, 1773, according to the record, ''James 
Warren, Esq", Mess'.' John Torrey, and Thomas Jackson came 
into our said Club, and said they were a sub-committee (ap- 
pointed by the Committee of Correspondence and Communi- 
cation of this town) for the purpose of informing this Club of 
the determination of the said Committee of Correspondence 
relative to the celebration of the next 22d of December, and 
to request that the Club would join with and conform thereto." 
This was an intimation to the Old Colony Club, which had 
inaugurated the celebration of the Landing of the Pilgrims in 
1769, that its right to control this festival was to be disputed. 
As a large number of the members were loyalists, at least in 
this early stage of the quarrel with England, this action was 
an ominous sign of the coming storm. James Warren and 
John Torrey, both great-grandfathers of our associate, had 
been twice entertained in Old Colony Hall within a year as 
guests of the Club ; but events were advancing fast, and the ill- 
fated tea-ships were about to arrive in Boston harbor. Pelham 
Winslow was made chairman of a committee of the Club, 
w^hich returned a bitter but dignified reply to the Committee 
of Correspondence, denying their right to interfere in the con- 
duct of the celebration, and firmly declining to grant their 
request. The records of the Club suddenly stop a fortnight 
after this reply was made, and it is uncertain which of the 
two contending parties controlled the celebration of December 
22 in that year. 

Through his mother, Mr. Torrey was seventh in descent from 
1 See 2 Proceedings, vol. iii. pp. 440-443. 
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Richard Warren, a Pilgrim of the " Mayflower," who was one 
of the ten '' principall men " ^ of the exploring party which 
landed on Clark's Island in Plymouth harbor on Friday, the 
8th of December, 1620, and made the eventful landing on 
Plymouth Rock on the following Monday. He was further 
descended from Governor Edward Winslow of the '' May- 
flower," not only through his grandmother, Mary Winslow 
(as already mentioned), but also through James Warren the 
second (father of General James Warren), who married Penel- 
ope Winslow, daughter of Isaac and great-granddaughter of 
Edward Winslow, and granddaughter of Penelope Pelham. 

Mr. Torrey passed a great part of his boyhood in Plymouth. 
The family lived for a time in the little cottage on the Clif- 
ford Farm at the head of Plymouth Beach, which was once a 
favorite summer residence of James and Mercy Warren. Here 
Mrs. Warren wrote many of her published works. The house 
is still standing, sheltered by a hill from the northeast winds, 
on the road from the Hotel Pilgrim to Eel River village. The 
neighboring cove, between Plymouth Beach and Manomet, is 
still called Warren's Cove. Mr. Torrey's father died in 1824. 
During the next five years he lived with his mother and sister 
in Boston, where he attended the Adams School one year, and 
the Latin School four years. He received a Franklin medal 
in each school, the first at the age of ten. In his four years 
at the Latin School he finished with credit the work usually 
done in five years. The master of the school was Benjamin 
Apthorp Gould, to whom Mr. Torrey was deeply indebted for 
encouragement in his studies, and for sympathetic aid in his 
struggles for an education. In a letter written in 1876, Rev. 
William Newell, D.D., of Cambridge, gives these interesting 
reminiscences of his three favorite pupils, Charles Sumner, 
Wendell Phillips, and Henry W. Torrey : — 

" Sumner, who entered, I think, at an advanced standing, I remember 
as a large, active boy of fifteen, a most diligent student, impetuous in 
his movements both of body and mind ; not always accurate, sometimes 
precipitate, in his conclusions, but earnest and faithful always in his 
studies, totus in lUis, Wendell Phillips was a grave, conscientious, 
honorable boy, at the head of his class. There was an incipient rebel- 
lion of his class, ... and he was the leader, I think, and had a medal 

1 Bradford's History, p, 83. 
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Struck off with the inscription, ' Resistance to tyrants, obedience to God/ 
the early key-note of his anti-slaveiy career. But the quickest, most 
brilliant, and at the same time the most accurate and thorough, of all 
the pupils that I had to deal with was Henry W. Torrey, always 
among his schoolmates facile princeps."' 

The discipline of the Latin School was then severe, but of 
a different style of severity from that which prevailed there in 
the next generation. One of the best exercises of that day 
was learning by heart whole books of Virgil and Homer, and 
reciting lessons in them without referring to the text. In 
after life we are all eternally grateful for every piece of good 
literature, in any language, which was impressed on our 
minds when they were plastic and receptive ; such acquisitions 
become truly our own, a possession for all time, as no later 
accessions can be. Mr. Torrey always referred to this part 
of his education with pride and enthusiasm, and he never 
failed to urge his pupils to follow his example here. 

He entered the Freshman class at Harvard College in 1829, 
and took his Bachelor's degree in 1833, being ranked as the 
second scholar in his class. Among his classmates were 
Francis Bowen, George E. Ellis, Joseph Lovering, Robert T. 
S. Lowell, the two brothers Jeffries and Morrill Wyman, and 
many others who have been well known in after life. The 
Class of 1833 was a remarkable one : it gave six professors 
and four overseers to Harvard University, and one president 
and four professors to other institutions of learning. Among 
the teachers of this class were Henry Ware, Levi Hedge, 
Edward T. Channing, John S. Popkin, C. C. Felton, Charles 
Beck, George Ticknor, Charles Follen, John Farrar, Benjamin 
Peirce, and Andrew P. Peabody. 

After leaving college, Mr. Torrey was usher in the Boston 
Latin School, under the mastership of Frederick P. Leverett, 
who was then preparing a work w^hich did great honor to 
American scholarship, Leverett's Latin Lexicon. The change 
from the old standard lexicon of Ainsworth to Leverett's made 
an era in the study of Latin in this country. The master 
soon discovered in his usher a helper of no common ability ; 
and Mr. Torrey entered into the work on the Lexicon with all 
the zeal of youth and the enthusiasm of a scholar fresh from 
college, eager to test his powers. Mr. Leverett's preface thus 
acknowledges the younger scholar's share in the work : — 
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" Mr. H. TV. Torrey, to whose unwearied industry and critical 
accuracy a large share of the merit of the present work, if any there 
be, is to be attributed, has devoted much of his time from the very 
commencement of the undertaking." 

The great value of Leverett's Lexicon was unfortunately 
offset by the ruin' of Mr. Torrey's eyesight, the result of long 
work on poor print by night with dim lights. The crisis which 
compelled him to abandon his work on the Lexicon came sud- 
denly, after the Latin-English part was finished and published, 
and just as he had come to the fatal word Commence in the 
English-Latin part, which he had undertaken to prepare on 
his own responsibility. Consequently the remainder of this 
part of the Lexicon, which was published after Mr. Leverett's 
death in Mr. Torrey's name, is essentially a republication of 
Ains worth, with such revision as could be made without the 
use of the editor's eyes. This great calamity came upon Mr. 
Torrey just as he was about to begin the study of the law; 
and at this critical period it completely changed his whole 
career. Whether this revolution was on the whole a loss or a 
gain to the world, is a question which, viewed from the end of 
his useful and honorable life, at least admits of doubt. It was 
one of his common remarks, often made when he was asked 
to give recommendations, that no one can predict what a man 
can do in any work until he has tried it ; we may therefore 
hesitate to say what kind of a lawyer he would have made, 
while we do know that one of the best and most successful 
teachers was saved to the cause of learning by what seemed 
to be an unmitigated evil. He did not abandon his chosen 
profession, however, without a vigorous struggle against his 
fate. He studied law, as well as his eyes would permit him, 
in New Bedford, in the office of his uncle, Charles Henry 
Warren, afterwards Judge Warren ; and in 1840 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Bristol County, though he never practised. 
He then taught school in Providence a year and a half. All 
this time he was compelled to spare his eyesight to the utmost; 
and few young men would even have attempted what he 
accomplished with success, though with far less satisfaction to 
himself than to others. 

He enjoyed a period of much needed rest and recreation 
from December, 1842, until May, 1843, when he accompanied 
Mr. William W. Swain of New Bedford and his son Robert 

26 
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on a voyage to the Azores. The expedition was undertaken 
for the benefit of the son's failing health, and the accession of 
Mr. Torrey to the party was a great delight to both father and 
son. "' Governor Swain," as he was familiarly called from his 
authority over the island of Naushon, thus wrote from New 
Bedford to Mr. John M. Forbes, a few weeks before the ship 
sailed : — 

" I think you will be glad to know a piece of the Governor's luck, 
as they call it. Who do you think is going the trip with us ? Why, 
just one of the best fellows in the world, even Henry Torrey ! ! It was 
proposed to him last evening ; the Judge took with it strongly, and this 
morning he decided to go with us. He hopes his eyes will be benefited 
by the voyage and the bathing. If Bob wishes to keep along with his 
studies, whom could he possibly find, I will not say superior, but equal 
to Mr. Torrey for this object? Were we to look around for a social 
clever fellow, where should we meet with his superior, — talents, high 
principle, good feeling, everything, in short, that we wish for, and more- 
over not an invalid. Is n't this capital ? " 

The party sailed from New Bedford December 16, 1842, 
on the ship ^' Caroline." A full and careful journal, kept by 
Mr. Torrey during the whole expedition, is full of interesting 
accounts of the voyage and the places visited, varied by many 
amusing tales of personal adventures and by original remarks 
on manners and customs. 

After his return from this voyage, he was again usher in the 
Boston Latin School for a short time. In 1844 he was made 
Tutor in History and Instructor in Elocution in Harvard Col- 
lege, and he then began a career of faithful and efficient ser- 
vice in the University which, with one interruption of eight 
years, has covered nearly half a century. He began his work 
in the last year of the presidency of Josiah Quincj^ No one 
who was then connected with the instruction or government 
of the University has survived Mr. Torrey ; and at the time of 
his death no one even of the emeriti preceded him in collegiate 
seniority except Oliver Wendell Holmes. When he began to 
teach in 1844, the three oldest alumni who were in the service 
of the University at the time of his death. Professors Child, 
Lane, and Norton, were at the beginning of their junior year. 
Mr. Torrey has had no warmer friends and no more enthu- 
siastic admirers than those who erathered the first fruits of his 
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teaching in the four years which followed. His coming made 
an era in the teaching of history in the College, and his de- 
parture in 1848 left a gap which remained open until he 
returned as professor in lb57. Those of us who had the good 
fortune to be his earlier pupils in college owe him an inex- 
pressible debt of gratitude for turning us in the right direc- 
tion when, as inexperienced Freshmen, we hardly knew which 
way to turn ; for the inspiration which he gave us in our 
studies, and for the striking example which he set before 
us of an enthusiastic scholar, full of his subject and eager to 
make others full of it. At a time when it was too much the 
tradition of the College for an instructor of the lower classes 
to content himself with hearing lessons recited as they were 
learned from text-books, it was a new revelation for us boys 
just from school to find ourselves face to face with a master 
who was there to teach us history out of his own stock of 
knowledge, and not merely to ask us questions to which we 
had already learned the answers. We all saw at once that he 
knew more than the man who wrote our text-book, and we 
respected and admired him accordingly. 

In 1848, during President Everett's administration, he re- 
signed his place in the College and returned to Boston. There, 
with the efiicient co-operation of his sister, he opened his 
school for girls in Hamilton Place, which for eight years was 
one of the great institutions of the city. Many of the girls 
who were his pupils there are now ladies of literary or social 
distinction, and from them all is heard but one voice of love, 
honor, and admiration for their teacher. A letter from " one 
of these pupils," printed shortly after his death, thus speaks 
of him : — 

" Those who were privileged to be his pupils feel that they owe to 
him an intellectual stimulus and a standard of character which has been 
an active force through all their lives. They have taught their chil- 
dren to revere and honor his name, and even children of these children 
have learned to appreciate his tender interest in them. . . . He scorned 
all that was mean or base in thought or action, but rarely did one hear 
from him criticism of persons. The devoted and sympathetic support 
given to him in this work by the sister who survives him is not for- 
gotten, though it may not be spoken of now." 

I am greatly indebted to another of his pupils, one who 
remained his intimate friend to the end of his life, for a most 
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interesting account of his character as it appeared to '' his 
girls," who saw in him the same sterling qualities which were 
familiar to all his friends. From this I make the following 
extracts : — 

" You would understand without being told the influence that could 
not fail to be exerted on girls of that receptive age, between fourteen 
and eighteen, by daily intercourse with a man of his thorough scholar- 
ship, his transcendent honor and honesty, his dignity and unfailing- 
justice, all tempered by a wit and a charm that inspired not only respect 
but intense affection. Manliness was one of his essential charac- 
teristics. He held in perfect control a fiery temperament, that in a 
nature less trained to self-command would have become unmanageable. 
He was what we like to call a gentleman of the old school, — one 
whose chivalry never failed. . . . With regard to our studies, nothing 
has been a greater satisfaction to me all my life than the interest which 
he awakened in literature. . . . English literature we came to know 
and love through his reading. Milton and Shakespeare together with 
the earlier poets, Byron at his best, and later writers too numerous to 
mention, speak to me now in his voice. In the entire work of the 
school Mr. Torrey had the wise and faithful co-operation of Miss 
Torrey, without whom an important element of success would have 
been lacking." 

Another pupil and intimate friend says : — 

" He made us think about our work ; he made us love literature, and 
we feared his moral judgment with a fear which was like the fear of 
the Lord. There was never any one like him." 

And still another writes : — 

" He possessed to a greater degree than any other person I ever 
knew the talent for awakening thirst for knowledge and interest in 
study. Girls who had never cared for books before became studious 
under him. . . . He relied on pure and simple love of knowledge for 
its own sake, and by some mysterious, magic power of his own he 
always educed it even in the most dull or the most frivolous pupils. 
. . . But he did not rest with stimulating the pursuit of mere knowl- 
edge. He made his pupils continually mindful that 

* Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connection,' 

and he was singularly felicitous in directing them to the search after 
true wisdom." 

I have felt that the important work of Mr. Torrey in the 
education of girls could be described only by eyewitnesses. 
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It is interesting to see that he showed here the same charac- 
teristics of a great teacher which he carried with him from his 
work as tutor at Cambridge, and which he brought back to 
his work as professor. In 1856 he accepted the McLean Pro- 
fessorship of Ancient and Modern History at Cambridge, 
which had been vacant since the accession of Jared Sparks to 
the presidency of the University in 1849. He spent the year 
after his appointment in Europe, and assumed the active duties 
of his professorship in September, 1857. He held this office 
until 1886, without interruption of his active work ; and he 
was then made Professor Emeritus. He received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws from the University at the Com- 
mencement of 1879, with his two classmates, Francis Bowen 
and Joseph Lovering. In 1888 he was made an Overseer of 
Harvard College by vote of the Alumni for two years, to fill 
a vacancy ; and in 1890 he was re-elected for the full term of 
six years. He was made a member of this Society in 1859, 
and at his death he stood sixth in seniority on our roll of 
members. 

Of the work of Mr. Torrey as Professor of History it is 
peculiarly difficult to speak, as it cannot be measured by the 
tests by which the work of a successful professor is usually 
estimated. He published no great works on History or any 
other subject, and he gave no public lectures. In fact, he was 
a less conspicuous person in the public estimation when he 
was a professor at Cambridge than when he was at the head 
of his private school in Boston. And yet he was one of the 
best professors who ever taught in Harvard University, and 
also one of the best appreciated by all who were competent to 
pass judgment on his work. His motto throughout life was 
" Qui bene latuit bene vixit " ; and no man ever carried out the 
maxim of the Greek sage, \d9e /3tco(Ta<;^ more consistently or 
more gracefully. He was one of the most active and faithful 
of professors. The time and thought which he might have 
given to writing books and public lecturing he devoted 
unsparingly to his work of teaching ; and here his conscien- 
tious fidelity was thoroughly appreciated and warmly acknowl- 
edged by his pupils. The labor which he would give to the 
study of the simplest question (provided it was a real ques- 
tion) propounded by a student was simply amazing. Almost 
every one who ever asked him a question in history has been 
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astonished to find how much larger his question reallj was 
than he thought it to be when he asked it, while his ideas of 
the character of a scientific historical investigation were en- 
larged by Mr. Torrey's treatment of the subject. I know that 
he disliked the term " scientific " as it is often applied to the 
study of history ; but his own methods were the best illustra- 
tion of the meaning of this term in its highest sense. Scien- 
tific accuracy was an essential part of all his investigation, 
and the failure of this was to his mind nothing less than a posi- 
tive crime, for it was a crime against truth. He carried this 
spirit of strict truthfulness into all his teaching. He always 
assumed that every one who came to him to learn came to 
know the whole truth and nothing but the truth ; and all his 
pupils know the indefatigable industry with which he laid be- 
fore his classes, by quotations and references, everything that 
could bear upon the question under discussion, as well as his 
scrupulous caution in pointing out whatever had been said or 
might be said on every disputed point. Nothing astonished 
those who studied with him as Freshmen nearly fifty years 
ago so much as the idea which he gave them, that history is 
not a mass of undisputed narratives of events about which 
only fools can go WTong, but rather an account of occur- 
rences on which we often have only scanty or conflicting tes- 
timony, so that it is possible for the wisest men to come to 
directly opposite opinions as to details, or even as to funda- 
mental principles. 

One, and only one, of the lectures delivered by Mr. Torrey 
from his professor's chair has ever been printed ; and none 
has ever been published. This one was the last of a series of 
lectures on various topics relating to the study of History, 
and it was privately printed in 1868, by request of the class 
which graduated in that year, and for '' their use." Only 
ninety-six copies were printed, and each copy is numbered 
and marked with the name of the recipient. Its subject is 
'' The Uses of the Study of History." It is hard to make 
quotations from an address in which every sentence is a gem, 
and a polished gem ; but the following passages may give some 
idea of Mr. Torrey as a college lecturer: — 

'' But History has immediate, practical, palpable uses. To begin in 
an humble way, — usually the safest way : as a handmaid she is of great 
value, whatever she may be as the mistress. Her services as an auxil- 
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iary are indispensable and incalculable. I use the word ' auxiliary ' 
in a broad (even if humble) sense. I mean to saj^ that History is ne- 
cessary to the philosophy and theory of almost everything that is of 
much account in the world. How a thing came to be is often a most 
important condition to knowing what it is. Any pretended interest of 
society, any self-styled science or art, any arrogated national position, 
is in some danger of breaking down unless it has a positive historical 
experience of its own. Every great social, moral, intelle(5tual, nay 
formal, phenomenon is more or less monumental, and, in order to be 
fully understood, must be studied more or less monumentally. In the 
moral, social, and political sciences this is getting to be more and more 
acknowledged. You will find, I think, continually greater stress laid 
on the historic method. In your studies you will do well to note this 
tendency; for in many of them you may find yourselves within its 
scope without and even against your will. 

" Perhaps now you will let me take History up from the rank of a 
handmaid to that of a partner. For think a little. Awhile ago I 
asked you to observe how deeply the history of our ideas is rooted in 
the vocabulary of our ideas. I may go further. The ideas themselves 
are more or less historical. A Frenchman reads poetry; an English- 
man reads poetry. The one quotes his Racine ; the other quotes his 
Shakespeare. But do you suppose they can interchange their relishes ? 
Not yet, certainly. These relishes are the fruit of tendencies that 
have been working divergently for centuries. Frenchmen, indeed, are 
learning to enjoy Shakespeare in a French way ; but it may be long 
before an Englishman can read a French translation of Shakespeare 
without danger of a smile or a yawn. Modes of thinking are usually 
habits of thinking ; and the habits of a great society or people have 
travelled a very long road. Almost all the incongruities and incom- 
patibilities, the jars and rubs, that we ascribe to diversity of race, how- 
ever produced, have grown to their full measure historically. Time is 
the advocate of most of our pet ideas. 

'' But here comes in a caution. The history of an idea, a force, a 
system, an institution, is not necessarily, is perhaps never, the whole 
of it. The historical method must not blind or chill you to the radical 
instincts of humanity. The art of subtraction may be driven too 
hard. One may go back on the road, ever quitting something by the 
way, till he reaches the next door to nothing. It is certainly prudent 
to stop there. It might be more wise to stop sooner. Trying to re- 
duce law to development, religion to growth, civilization to circum- 
stances, may answer a great many questions ; but will it answer the 
ultimate question ?" (pp. 8-10.) 

" It is idle to contend that a knowledge of History or a taste for it is 
requisite to average success in any regular calling. A clergyman may 
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preach spiritually and forcibly, without being too sure whether Mahomet 
was born before or after Moses ; a lawyer get great fees, and earn them 
too, without knowing whether the Twelve Tables are or are not a part 
of the Code Napoleon ; a physician live and help to live and let live 
many years, and earn much gratitude and money, without being quite 
clear whether Hippocrates or Hunter died first; and a schoolmaster 
send a score of future orators to college with no more historical outfit 
himself than the four weeks' cram he administers to his boys just late 
enough to save it from being forgotten till the day after examination. 
For immediate and ponderable success in life, I do not see much special 
use in studying History. Everybody knows how full this amazing coun- 
try is of successful men who are just as broad (and no more) as the path 
that has led them to success. . . . But their position is not your posi- 
tion. You have invested four solid years in a very different way, and 
you may have to dive deeper to save what you have already risked. . . . 
That man, you would say^ is the successful man who makes the most 
of all the powers he has, who loses no occasion to enlarge his mental 
income and add to his mental stature." (pp. 10-12.) 

In college politics Mr. Torrey was a natural conservative. 
His real affection was for the old Harvard College of his 
youth and early manhood, with its small classes, its limited 
course of study, and its more rigid discipline. He took little 
interest in the various steps by which the present Department 
of Arts and Sciences has entered into the inheritance of the 
older College, and he looked with distrust on the almost un- 
limited extension of the elective system of studies which has 
been the chief condition of this extension of the University. 
But he was never so closely attached to the old that he could 
not recognize what was good in the new, and adapt himself to 
its needs. He was a great teacher, in the highest sense of the 
term, and he would have been a great teacher under any sys- 
tem of instruction. Many of his friends felt, and he some- 
times felt himself, that it was a painful effort for him to adapt 
himself and his teaching to a state of things of which he dis- 
approved. But the truth was, that no professor in the Uni- 
versity had less to change in the character of his instruction 
when new conditions called for new methods of teaching. In 
fact, the best methods that have yet been devised for the 
highest university instruction are hardly an improvement (ex- 
cept by extension) on those which Mr. Torrey brought to the 
College half a century ago. 

Though Mr. Torrey often made remarks at the meetings of 
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this Society, the verbatim reports of these are unfortunately 
very few. I can find none which is so characteristic of his 
own modest nature as his tribute to the memory of Jeffries 
Wyman in September, 1874. I quote the following from 
this : — 

" It needed no expert vision to discover the leading traits of his mind 
and heart : the very absence of display only helped to reveal them. 
Whoever knew him, no matter how little read in the secrets of science, 
had no doubt that he was too modest to dictate to Nature ; that his 
scrupulous discretion would be as marked as his diligent zeal ; that he 
would not be jealous over his knowledge, but, with artless and affable 
courtesy, would pour it out even to those whose only claim was their 
desire to learn ; and that he would leave his reputation to take care of 
itself. His friends might sometimes regret that he cared so little for 
notoriety, were it not that just this indifference was one of the attrac- 
tions of the man. To know him was to pay him the honor he did not 
seek ; with many to know him was to love him as much as they hon- 
ored him. He had his knowledge in hand as well as in mind, so that he 
was a clear and able teacher. He taught by example as well as by state- 
ment. . . . What our friend maintained he calmly maintained, and too 
disinterestedly to turn it to aught but the service of truth. It would 
have been hard for him to find an enemy to contend with. The single- 
minded warmth of his zeal was never urged to the heat of partisan 
passion." ^ 

The following is from Mr. Torrey's remarks on the death of 
Francis E. Parker: — 

" It is related that the Emperor Charles V. once said of a noted 
diplomatist, that, if you would baffle his sagacity, your silence would 
not be enough ; you must not think in his presence. Stripped of its 
extravagance, this saying offers something that brings Mr. Parker 
significantly to mind." ^ 

The Index to our Proceedings^ shows that Mr. Torrey was 
very far from being an inactive member of the Society. 
His services as editor of the " Sewall Papers," and as a 
member of the Standing Committee, were most valuable and 
most fully appreciated. 

Of Mr. Torrey's personal qualities those who knew him 
best are least able to express what is deepest in their hearts. 
Respect for his modest nature, which always shrank from 

1 Proceedings, vol. xiii. p. 322. 2 2 Proceedings, vol. ii. p. 211. 
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public notice, makes them hesitate to say of him now what 
they would never have ventured to say of him while he lived. 
To a casual acquaintance the beauty of his character was 
almost as obvious as the striking beauty of his face and the 
simple dignity of his manner. To those who knew him inti- 
mately, the sweetness and simplicity of his nature, his plain 
frankness of speech joined with a most tender regard for the 
feelings of others, and his keen wit tempered by the most un- 
affected modesty, revealed a unique personality, which it was 
a rare privilege to know. His own words about Jeffries Wy- 
man are singularly true of himself: '' To know him was to 
pay him the honor he did not seek ; with many to know him 
was to love him as much as they honored him." 



